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The collapse of the Berlin Wall lifted a spell. A 
generation had grown up in a Europe that was 
artificially split, its crude division of ideology part of the 
fabric of their thought. To watch people laughing as 
they swigged champagne on the very symbol of the 
Cold War was to feel released. 


But not everybody saw it that way. The excitement was 
marred by shame at the reporters’ crowing comments 
and the oozing smugness of Western politicians. It 
should have been the death of ideology; instead they 
used it to proclaim the triumph of their own. They 
expressed surprise that most people chose to stay in the 
East, although this was where they had their homes. 
Condescension was their keynote. The assumption, 
always, was that countries hitherto repressed could now 
catch up with us; that prosperity and liberty were 
identical; that we had every freedom and that they, 
until now, had had none. 


The falling of the Berlin Wall should be the liberation 
of us all. It frees us to communicate - to listen and to 
learn as well as to teach. Not everyone in Britain, after 
all, is happy; not everyone is free. Most of us are 
trapped, bound by invisible shackles of fear and 
assumption. We have no cause to feel superior: we 
make little use of our freedom, for we see it as a 
political statement rather than a personal choice. 


Some years ago Vaclav Havel, who is now President of 
Czechoslovakia, wrote an essay entitled ‘Power of the 
Powerless’. In it he described ‘post-totalitarian 
societies’ such as his own, which demanded ‘conformity, 
uniformity and discipline’. These qualities were the 
antithesis of real life, which ‘moves towards plurality, 
diversity..independent — self-organisation..[and] the 
fulfilment of its own freedom’. Such societies are built 
on ideology, which creates a world of appearances 
posing as reality. In order to survive, the individual 
accepts this artificial pattern. Its simplifications and 
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suppressions seduce him so that he begins to live within 
a lie, and thus to trivialise his very nature as a human 
being. The crisis of identity which results leads in turn 
to a moral crisis in society as a whole. 


The only antidote is for the individual to realise his own 
responsibility and to choose to ‘live within the truth’, 
This means to act because something is right and not 
because it is expedient. It requires him to stand up for 
the freedom of others - for a failure to do so amounts 
to a surrender of his own freedom. It assumes that, in 
the end, the freest man may be the one who is 
imprisoned. 


The same choices, and the same threats to human 
dignity, occur in different guises in our own society. A 
person who ‘has been seduced by the consumer value 
system’, in Havel’s words, has abandoned his essential 
humanity as much as someone who submits to political 
repression. More than that, he thinks it possible that in 
societies like ours where ‘there is more room...for the 
genuine aims of life’, the people become complacent 
and deluded, more immersed in the world of 
appearance than those for whom life is a battle to 
survive. 


The Cold War was an insult, and a burden on the 
world. Its gradual end should be seen as a new 
beginning: for those who pride themselves on the 
liberty they have always had as much as for those who 
have had the the courage to fight for theirs. To see it as 
the triumph of the Western Way is to miss the very 
point. The conflict of ideology and the variations on the 
theme of materialism represented by the communist 
and capitalist systems are little more than a distraction. 
The real business of life lies deeper: in the struggle to 
escape the pressure to become a lie, and in learning 
how to live within the truth. 


Judith Rice 
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Helen Wallace writes 
about her impressions of 
Poland, which she visited 
in the autumn of 1989. 
Since then, friends tell 
her that conditions have 
deteriorated rapidly. 


Left: Warsaw 1945. Despite extensive 
reconstruction, evidence of the war’s 
devastation is still everywhere. 


Far left: A J6th century wooden 
church in southern Poland. 


Awaking early one morning in a ninth floor flat on a 
vast estate outside Poznan in western Poland, I began 
to understand what my Polish friend had meant when 
he said: “But in your country grey is a colour. The 
monotonous river plain, scattered with concrete tower 
blocks, stretched on into a grey haze as far as the eye 
could see. Such a landscape provides a tragically 
appropriate setting for the preserved concentration 
camps. One pond in Birkenhau is still grey from the ash 
of cremated prisoners.... 


Remnants of another Poland can still be found, 
especially in the beautiful Renaissance city of Kraków 
and in the ornate wooden architecture of the southern 
mountain region. Yet, as in the rest of post-war East 
Europe, most people have been forced into the bleak 
city hinterland estates. With petrol costs so high, 
commuting is inconceivable. While these flats are ugly, 
they do appear to be a true, socialist success: the 
professor and the doctor with whom we stayed lived in 
exactly the same conditions as the train driver or 
secretary next door; the estates are well kept, unlittered 
and undefaced by graffiti. I provoked bitter laughter in 
our friend Malgosia, however, when I suggested that 
the State had, at least, solved the housing problem: 
‘There is a chronic housing shortage,’ she explained, 
‘Little wonder they keep the flats well - some people 
have been making payments for 15 to 20 years before 
they ever move into one. In Warsaw you may have to 
wait up to 50 years. The result is often that three 
enerations of a family have to squeeze into flats 
intended for 2 to 4 people’. 


This was hard to believe. The rooms I had seen were 
often too small for the furniture, let alone the people. I 
had got used to negotiating my way around bathrooms 
without floor space in front of the toilet, one of the 
odd, tell-tale signs that a ‘first world’ life-style is not 
actually sustainable here, despite the fagade. Yet such 
housing conditions have not brought about 
homelessness on the scale now seen in London; and 
despite oppressive overcrowding, family groups have 
survived. 


Professor Kiczkowa, Malgosta’s father, is lucky enough 
to have been able to build himself a cottage outside the 
city. ‘It took me eight years’, he said proudly. The smail 


patch of land beside it makes a great difference to the 
family’s livelihood, ‘We are able to fix a lot for 
ourselves, you see,’ the professor informed us, tucking 
into smoked eel fired in vodka, ‘I caught and smoked 
the fish in my home-made smokehouse. As for meat, 
my wife’s sister in the country works at a butcher (wink) 
and Anja made this jam from our own plums. We can 
grow vegetables too. Yes’, he enjoyed the American 
phrase, ‘We can fix a lot of things ourselves’. 


It was on the topic of food more than any other 
perhaps, that we suffered cultural misunderstanding. 
Coming from a country where food has ceased to be 
seen as a means of survival but rather as a reflection of 
our physical, ethical and social awareness, it was hard 
to reconcile a knowledge of poverty with four meals a 
day and copious amounts Eh E cream. Sophia 
laughed when we said that it was considered ‘bad’ in 
Britain to eat too much sugar and butter. ‘But I like 
them!’ In fact, healthy foods - orange juice - were 
unaffordable and meat prices changed during a single 
day. Supplies were short and queues interminable. 


Inflation frightens everyone. ‘The Communist Party 
ruined the economy’, explained Jacék, a scientist, 
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angrily, ‘And I believe they did it deliberately, so that it 
would be almost impossible to pick up the pieces. Now 
Solidarity’s measures will be dangerously unpopular - 
inflation will rocket higher, many jobs will be lost, ane 
we will have fewer free services, like the hot water we 
now enjoy’. Because foreign currency now has a 
disproportionately high value, many Poles have been 
jeopardising their current jobs and joining the 
semi-legal world of street trading which now exists 
between Poland and West Berlin, since they were 
issued with passports for the first time in January 1989. 
Polish and Hungarian goods are sold to the Germans 
relatively cheaply and deutschmarks are exchanged for 
exorbitant amounts of zloties back home. I saw some of 
the effects of this uncontrolled free-marketing 1n 
Hungary last year, where it has long Breas with 
Austria. Students complained of a gulf developing 
between rich and poor, and said that the richest men 
were likely to be the most criminal. I was astonished to 
hear the plea ‘We want more socialism here’. 


Fear of Police violence dies very hard in Poland, 
however, where practically everyone can remember the 
years of martial law. Staring at one vast, steel 
monument to political martyrs in Poznan, surrounded 
as it is by cameras, one catches a glimpse of what life 
must have been like during the earlier half of this 
decade, indeed since the war. The cameras, we were 
assured, were no longer working. But this is small 
comfort: the monument pays tribute to workers killed 
protesting against low pay and high food prices; today, 
people are poorer and hungrier than ever. 


‘churches are alive with whispered prayers 
and hurried genuflections’ 


There is, though, a tremendous sense of pride for what 
has been achicved, almost miraculously without 
violence. Our friends found books on sale which had 
been censored for years and, laughingly, complained 
that political satire was no longer funny. Privately 
owned shops were springing up in the cities, (hough not 
with the speed of Solidarity offices, one of which had, 
significantly, taken over a wing of the Psychology 
Institute in Krakow... 


The Church is the centre of the community - be it a 
tiny, wooden chapel or a gloomy, Gothic cathedral with 
coal-blackened bricks, and visiting it is an integral part 
of daily life. Masses are held several times a day, every 
day; churches are alive with whispered prayers and 
hurried genuflections. We arrived in the sleepy village 
of Gasawa to hear evensong in the shed-like church 
being relayed around the surrounding cottages through 
loudspeakers. There was something almost eastern in 
the casual sanctity of the event. A continual stream of 
villagers wandered slowly in and out of the church, few 
staying for the whole service, several simply listening 
outside. ‘During martial law this was the only place 
where people could openly voice their feclings and 
thoughts, as the East Germans have also found, 
explained Jacék. ‘One should not align Solidarity’s 
policies too closely to the Catholic Church. It ‘will 
always be a force tor good and a haven in a troubled 
country.’ 


If the Church embodies all that is generous, open and 
passionate about the Polish, then it is in the State 
‘businesses’ that one can witness their humiliation by a 
hostile officialdom. We were shoved out of empty 
restaurants with the explanation ‘It’s full up’ and 
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ignored by ticket sellers who hung ‘NIECYNNA’ 
(closed) signs up all day. I stood in one train ticket 
queue for four hours, simply because of gross 
inefficiency. Across the road I watched the longest, 
saddest queue, for vodka, slowly lengthen. The 
situation produced by shortages is exacerbated by the 
lack of a commercial dynamic in a society so long 
subjected to Communism. The expected patterns of 
courtesy and customer service dissolve when the real 
motive behind them is lost - a disturbing thought, 
especially in a country full of such overwhelmingly 
hospitable individuals. Fresh from seven months in 
England, Ewa was shocked by the nonchalance of a 
shop assistant, ‘I can’t believe it - they're so lazy!’ 
Agnieska, a geography student, had a more knowing 
response, ‘We have a saying here, “Whether you lie 
down or stand up, you will be paid the same”. Equally, 
whether you stand up or lie down you won't get served, 
one could add. 


Yet far from provoking angry impatience in the Poles, 
some of our most trying experiences inspired in them 
resigned but cheerful inventiveness. One cold night in 
the Tatra mountains a crowd of walkers, from children 
to grandmothers, gathered at a bus-stop. The bus back 
to the main village, Zakopane, was scheduled for 6.30 
pm. 8.30 pm came - still no sign of it, and no one had 
succeeded in hitching a lift in one of the rare passing 
cars. There was a telephone nearby, but the others 
obviously knew better than to trust it, and to our 
surprise began collecting fire-wood. They seemed to be 
counting on a night stay and had soon settled around 
the roaring flames. Long after we set off down the dark 
track we could hear their loud singing and laughter 
ninging around the hills, mocking our exertions. 


u Helen Wallace, a recent graduate of Oxford Univer. sity, 
visited Polish friends in their home towns last summer. 
She is involved with local aid to Poland and has learnt 
the language. She has also travelled in other Easter" 
European countries. She reviews a remarkable novel 
by the Czech writer Jiri Weil on pp 10-11. 


‘The Relentlessness 


of Care’ 


Bob Knight worked as a Staff Padre in Southampton 
and in Manchester before becoming Administrative 
Padre (the equivalent of today’s National Chaplain) in 
1963. Although officially employed by Toc H, he 
gradually came to serve the Women’s Association as 
well. In 1975 he left to move to Winchester and serve 
again as Staff Padre. It was an unusual change to make 
but Bob has no time for hierarchies. As a URC minister 
he believes in team-work and regards status as an 
irrelevance. He feels that this is the particular 
contribution his tradition is making to Christian 
practice. 


The most significant change in Toc H that he has 
witnessed is, without doubt, the integration of the two 
organisations in 1971, which ‘rectified the status of 
women’. It was merely an historical accident that there 
had ever been a division: one that is being very slowly 
remedied in society and in theology as there is a general 
change in consciousness. He has been disappointed 
that the full possibilities of integration have not yet 
worked through - it is a pity, for example, that so few 
women have so far ten on senior positions of 
responsibility. . 


Bob feels relief as he observes the current generation’s 
awareness that the various Christian denominations, 
the different faiths and those who are not committed to 
any set of religious beliefs, have a common ground - 
what he calls an ‘open territory’ - where they can meet. 
Toc H, in his view, has a rea! contribution to make in 
this context in modern society. ‘But the biggest question 
in my mind is how far the democratic decision-making 
process in Toc H will continue to be workable as the 
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Margery and Bob Knight cut the cake at a family party t 
celebrate their retirement. 


number of members decreases’. He is fully in favour of 
staff having the right to hold executive positions - 
believing, again, that it is only an historical accident that 
has denied them this right in the past. Post-war 
charities are freer than Toc H in this and in some other 
respects. 


Democracy is precious to him. Our lives since the war 
have been overshadowed by the triumph of 
totalitarianism in Eastern Europe - he feels particularly 
conscious of this now that that period appears to be at 
an end. He is convinced that the voluntary sector is the 
strength of our democratic way of life. “Within that 
context the relentlessness of care and of its particular 
application is what the Christian pastoral ministry has 
always been about. It owes its inspiration to Jesus of 
Nazareth, who went to a particular well at a particular 
time to talk to a particular woman’. 


In his ministry in Toc H, Bob felt that he was helping 
people to explore, and when necessary find healing, 
through voluntary work. His role was no different from 
that of the lay member, except that it was his job to set 
the pace and to utilise a special skill in interpreting the 
experience, especially in the light of the Gospels. 


He had never intended to stay on the staff for so many 
years. ‘But accepting a pressure that I felt within me on 
trust, I increasingly discovered it was for my good - 
beyond my understanding and my deserving’. He 
believes that the Toc H tradition has a heart of 
openness which enables individuals to test the Christian 
way by trusting that ‘inner pressure’. And those who 
trust it can themselves be trusted with leadership and 
with power. 


If Toc H itself trusts to its own ‘inner pressure’ it will 
continue, he is sure, to offer a great deal. For at its best, 
he believes it has understood when organisation and 
formulae have come to contradict the Spirit. It must 
never be afraid to change the externals in order to be 
true to its essence. 


E We wish Bob and Margery Knight every happiness in 
the future 
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Throughout 1990, Point 3 will be 
carrying a special series of Anni- 
versary articles. 


Barclay Baron, former Editor of the 
Toc H Journal, wrote that ‘To conquer 
hate would be to end the strife of all 
the ages, but for men to know one 
another is not impossible, and it 1S 
half the battle’. Toc H is about 
enabling people to meet who other- 
wise would not and, having met, to 
know one another... 


This month, Norah Anderson looks at 
the role Toc H has played in bringing 
together ‘those labelled “offenders” and 


those labelled “law-abiding” ’. She 
argues that this work can be 
developed in a number of ways, and 


that the benefits are mutual. 


Taking a Risk 


In 1915 the main barrier in British Cay was one of 
class. We were separated from those of a different class 
in ideals and thoughts, and would rarely meet in social 
situations. Toc H, by its very nature, worked to change 
that. 


In 1990, what do you identify as the main barrier in our 
society? It’s not an easy question to answer. A few 
categories come to mind: those who have and those 
who have not; offenders and law- abiding citizens; the 
North/South divide; barriers of race...and so it goes on. 
Some of these are relatively new divisions, others have 
always been there. Let us look at one of them - the 
barner which still remains and probably always will 
remain between those labelled ‘offenders’ and those 
labelled ‘law- abiding’. 


Crime is not a new problem in Britain. We have had 
offenders around us as long as there has been a society 
and Toc H has been involved with offenders 
throughout its history. Mention is made of this work in 
the RoyalCharter, in the ‘Aims & Objects’ of Toc H: - 


‘to promote the rehabilitation of Genders against 
the laws of Our Realm’ 


This has been tried and accomplished in various ways 
over the years. In 1930 Alec Paterson, one of the 
founders of Toc H, who worked as a senior Home 
Office official, was instrumental in setting up a new 
type of borstal at Lowdham Grange. He was very 
concerned about the treatment of young offenders and 
wanted them to be offered the opportunity of changing 
whilst they were in borstal. At Lowdham Grange there 
was a serious attempt to raise the inmates’ morale and 
to change their outlook. 


Interest in encouraging offenders to join Toc H 
activities has continued throughout the history of the 
movement, with benefits both for those labelled 
‘law-abiding citizens’ and for those labelled ‘offenders’. 
In 1954 there was a borstal conference for Toc H, 
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Alec Paterson 


where it was emphasised that Toc H members could be 
involved - not using an organised scheme but rather 
through the gradual acceptance of personal 
responsibility by more and more members. The 
suggestion then was that branches should be in contact 
with their local Probation Office. In 1961 a similar 
conference was held entitled ‘Toc H and the 
Lawbreaker’. The speaker, who was the Director of 
Prison Administration, suggested four things members 
could do: be more informed themselves, offer 
friendship to the staff of prisons and borstals, find more 
of the right men (and women) to be visitors and help 
with home leave and the finding of jobs. 


‘surely here is a piece of obvious 
labelling and stereotyping in society that leads 
to division through fear’ 


We hear through newspapers and television how crime 
figures are growing, how in many cities we have no g0 
areas, how old people are afraid to leave their homes at 
night and also afraid in them, how women are wary of 
leaving their homes at night, and how reports of 
violence and abuse in the home are increasing at an 
alarming rate. We are given clear images of what types 
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of people commit crimes and we could all pick out such 
‘trouble makers’ on the street. Surely here is a piece of 
obvious labelling and stereotyping in our society that 
leads to division through fear. 


How true the words of Barclay Baron are: ‘To conquer 
hate would be to end the strife of all the ages but for 
men to know one another is not difficult and it is half 
the battle’. But how often do we even meet those who 
are labelled as offenders, let alone spend time in getting 
to know one another? 


‘where will Toc H’s involvement with 
offenders be as we 
move into the 21st Century?’ 


Today, Toc H’s involvement with offenders continues 
in different parts of the country. Usually it is through 
projects, but other day activities are also being carried 
out. Young Offender Institutions and prisons are 
involved in sending inmates on projects and day 
activities and there are various connections with local 
probation services around the country. 


Projects allow those who are labelled ‘offender’ and 
those who are labelled ‘law-abiding’ to meet and spend 
time in each other’s company, so breaking down the 
barriers on both sides - for each group has 
E reer wens about what the other is like. Volunteers 
ind that although the amount of time spent on a 
project is small it can have a great impact on their lives. 
The experience of this way of living together and caring 
for one another will usually be very different from what 
they are used to. This is equally true for those who are 
seen as offenders. 


What of the future? Where will Toc H’s involvement 
with offenders be in 10 years time, as we move into the 
21st Century? This depends on where Toc H itself is. 
The movement has recently been examining where it is 
at present, and looking to the future. This has led to a 
re-statement, in modern language, of its Christian basis 
and an examination of its future role. There has also 
been an increasing acceptance of the various newer 
members of the Toc H family - such as friendship 
circles, projects, Ucanduit and Webb House. All of 
these have been positive steps for Toc H and have 


1980 marked the 50th Anniversary of Toc H's first involvement with the 
borstal and prison service. In that year, eight Toc H branches provided 
stop-over accommodation for men from Lowdham Grange Borstal, who were 
doinga sponsored walk in aid of Stoke Mandeville Hospital. 
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shown that the future can be bright as long as we 


realise the contribution we can make. 


What does the future hold for society as a whole? 
Clearly, that is very hard to predict. But we can look at 
trends over the last few years. One area that has been 
growing slowly, but which is becoming more accepted, 
is the bringing together of offenders and victims. On 
the other hand, there is an increasing emphasis on the 
dangers we are surrounded by. The treatment or 
punishment of child sex offenders will become a greater 
area of debate. We continue to buy more sophisticated 
equipment to protect us from the ‘menaces of society’ - 
so saying to the vulnerable that they have more reason 
than ever to fear, and ensuring that we are separate 
from others around us. 


In this climate of fear, suspicion and prejudice, Toc H 
has a powerful way of speaking. What could we do in 
the future? We can continue to offer opportunities for 
victims and offenders to join together on projects and 
get to know each other, meeting on a real level. We can 
being to use the model of friendship circles, where 
offenders can meet regularly with others in a group 
where they are accepted and loved. We can encourage 
further involvement by offenders, showing them that 
we want them to join us, not just drop in while they are 
completing a sentence. 


Yes, we can consider such ideas and pat ourselves on 
the back for being so goad as to ‘help’ offenders. But 
surely we will get as much from the experience as they 
will. It has to be a two way thing or we will merely be 
offering help in a condescending way, reaching down 
rather than seeking to meet. Risky? Yes; but surely 
every one of the Four Points of the Compass is a risk 
we either take or ignore. So do we continue with the 
risk of involving offenders further, of seriously 
considering new ideas and of being prepared to be 
changed by the experience? Or do we give u 
altogether on this aspect of our work? The choice 1s 
ours - but to take the former path requires 
commitment. 


@ Norah Anderson is a Development Officer (ree 
based in Newcastle, with a special interest in wor, 
offenders. 
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IN THE 
BLACK 


To celebrate Toc H’s 75th 
Anniversary, the South 
East Region is sponsoring 
a concert at St John’s 


Smith Square, which is 
being organised by the 
Toc H Mill Hill Music 
Club. 


Wilfrid Ransom describes 
the birth of the Club 
‘one snowy night in 
February, 36 years ago’, 
and its subsequent career. 


Our branch is a small one, but our Music Club is 
recognised throughout the musical world as probably 
the premier one of its kind in England - and even 
further afield. For the international musicians who 
come to Mill Hill go back home and speak of that 
delightful music club for which they have just played. 


36 years ago (and from now on this must be a personal 
story, so please pardon the singular) I was on the staff 
of a bank at Swiss Cottage which is very near to my 
spiritual home, Lords Cricket Ground. We had on our 
books many foreign customers, the majority of whom 
were refugees from the Nazis. One of them was a 
professional pianist of Polish extraction who was 
endeavouring to get established on the musical scene. 
This bank account was, at the time, some £80 in the 
red. Although I cannot read a note of music and can 
scarcely recognise a black note from a white one, I 
consider music as one of the great blessings of this life 
of ours. I have always organised classical concerts so, 
plucking up my courage, I asked my manager if he 
would give his blessing if I organised a piano recital 
with our Polish refugee as the recitalist. 


I like what you do for Toc H 
and for people less fortunate than yourselves’ 
- Artur Rubinstein 


So, on a very snowy night in February, some 36 years 
ago, over 300 people turned up to hear our Polish 
friend give a splendid piano recital in a chutch hall. 
Thus our Music Club was born and the sum of £80 was 
credited to our pianist’s account in lieu of his fee - 
result, black surpassed red. 


From then on, we put on more concerts with artists 
such as Eileen Joyce, John Ogden, Peter Katin and 
Denis Matthews. I made a bad mistake in one of the 
early concerts when I teamed up professional and 
amateur musicians. It was almost a disaster, for it was 
so unfair to the professionals, who in such a situation 
have to play down their talent and ‘operate in a minor 
key’. One of the early concerts was an exciting evening 
with Humphrey Lyttleton and his band. Instead of choir 
practice in the church hall, the area was regaled with 


rtet a few years ago. Wilfrid Ransom is on the left and Si 
Dee ther Ales R Peter Schidlof, Martin Lovett, Annie Pcie 


(Guest Soloist), Norbert Bra inin. 


the sound of jazz and some splendid trumpet playing 
from the master himself. 


We moved on and upwards in the musical sphere by 
engaging international artists of repute. Annie Fischer, 
that doyenne of pianists, came to our new home at a 
local school; and more and more patrons were 
attracted to our concerts. Then we asked our ‘local 
boys’ (they all lived in and around Mill Hill) - the 
Amadeus String Quartet - to play to us. 


From then on we took off like a rocket and full houses 
became the order of the day, with 700 patrons coming 
to hear such artists as Sir Adrian Boult and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Julius Katchen, Tereze 
Berganza, Dame Janet Baker, Julian Bream, Vladimir 
Ashkenazy, Daniel Barenboim and Jacqueline du Pre, 
Geraint Evans, John Williams - and others, too 
numerous to mention. 


And what have they in common, apart from their 
wonderful gift of music making? They were and are all 
very humble persons to deal with. When, for example, I 
was in Edgware Hospital recovering from a coronary, 
I became friendly with some of the- nurses and found 
that they liked good music. I wrote to John Ogden, 
Peter Katin, and Denis Matthews who, in turn, came 
out to the hospital and gave recitals to the staff, giving 
their services free, which was a splendid gesture. 


I remember that beloved little man, Artur Rubinstein, 
who came to us four times. I was thanking him for 
coming out to what, to him, was an unknown music club 
- whereupon he put his arms around me and said in his 
broken English: ‘I like what you do for Toc H and for 
people less fortunate than yourselves’. That really 1$ 


what our movement is all about and what makes it $0 
worthwhile. 


But let us continue with our story.... We have been the 
means, to a minor extent, of bringing artists starting 0 
on their career to the greater attention of conce 
goers. Vladimir Ashkenazy, already well-known in the 
Eastern Bloc after jointly winning (with John Ogden) 
the prestigious Tchaikovsky Piano Competition, left his 


Fe 


native Russia and came to live in Hendon. He wanted 
to give a private recital, to get away from the glare of 
“publicity. I well remember the modest fee he charged 
and how he was so delighted to play before such an 
appreciative and warm-hearted audience that he came 
many times again. 


‘the staff at Belfast Airport informed 
me they had seen a bearded gentleman 
with a band of 12 players 
board the London plane’ 


I recall the well-known conductor who came onto the 
stage, immaculate in evening dress - and sporting 
brown shoes! He never lived that one down. And the 
famous guitarist, for whom a capacity audience had 
gathered, who had not arrived five minutes before the 
start of the concert. In he comes, unshaven and 
unconcerned, with the words ‘Hella, cock’... and what a 
performance he gave! 


I remember another beloved artist, Jacqueline du Pre, 
sitting quite happily in the kitchen of the school, 
rehearsing her cello concerto. And Eileen Joyce, after 
playing the first movement of the opening sonata, 
etting up from the piano saying ‘Good Heavens, I’ve 
orgotten the next passage’ and dashing off the stage, 
shortly to reappear and continue her recital amidst the 
most sympathetic feeling from the audience - who 
insisted on four encores. I have often thought that 
perhaps that play of forgetfulness was stage-managed! 


And then there was that incredible evening when 
James Galway and the Zagreb Soloists were due to 
appear. Just as I was leaving for the hall the phone rang 
and their agent informed me that they were still in 
Ireland, where they had been held up at the border. 
The hall was packed and I had to tell an audience of 
800 what had happened. No one left the hall and I 
made progress reports as I continually phoned Belfast 
are where staff eventually informed me that they 
had seen ‘a bearded gentleman with a band of 12 
players board the London plane’. With the audience 
still sitting there, we were able to get a harpsichord and 


an artist who proceeded to give us a recital. A coach 
was laid on to transport the artists from Heathrow and 


oe 


Vladimir Ashkenazy (R) with Wilfrid Ransom at Mill Hill 
Some years ago. 


at 10.30 in walked that tired bearded gentleman, with 
his flute and 12 dishevelled companions. They didn’t 
even change into their party clothes, but went straight 
on the stage and played until 2 o’clock in the morning. 
An unforgettable occasion. 


And so I come at last again to our friends of many, 
many years - the Amadeus String Quartet, one of the 
famous quartets of all time. Peter Schidlof, Sigmund 
Nissel and Norbert Brainin, all of Austrian birth, left 
Germany just before the war. After many adventures, 
including internment on the Isle of Man, they met 
Martin Lovett, the only British born musician of the 
four, and they began to work together. On January 20 
1949 they gave their first concert. 4000 concerts later, 
only a few months from their 40th anniversary, they 
gave their last. Peter Schidlof, their viola player, died in 
August 1987. They had always maintained that the 
Quartet, as.such, would be disbanded upon the death 
of any one of the players. During 40 years of music 
making the Amadeus enriched and adorned the 
musical life of this country and, indeed, of the world. 


Norbert Brainin and Martin Lovett have come together 
and have formed a Piano Trio, the pianist being chosen 
from a selected list of international artists. On the 
occasion of our Celebrity Concert on June 3 1990, the 
pianist will be the renowned John Lill. It will be held in a 
perfect musical setting, St John’s Smith Square, a few 
yards ( - or a few blasted metres!) away from the 
Houses of Parliament. Jt will be a perfect way to end a 
summer's day in dear old London with your friends and 
family. The crypt, where there is a delightful restaurant, 
will be open for a buffet and other refreshments. 


On behalf of our movement in its 75th year, may I ask 
you all to support this prestigious concert? Many of you 
will remember our Golden Jubilee Concert, which we 
organised and which was at the Royal Festival Hall and 
broadcast. The artists were Annie Fischer and the 
London Mozart Players. 


Our artists have to be booked some two years ahead 
and so in 1991, we are hoping to hear Alfred Brendel, 
Radu Lupu, Igor Ostrakh and Olaf Bar, among others. 


And, on a personal note, may I say that these 36 years 
of concert organising have been a great joy and 
privilege. At the tender age of 79 (80th birthday being 
21 November 1990, please note!), I am truly fortunate 
in being given ‘a free rein from my branch colleagues 
and, together, we achieve the perfect result: good music 
performed and enjoyed among friends who come year 
after year, and all for a common cause - our Toc H 
movement. 


The Toc H 75th Anniversary Concert is on Sunday 
June 3 at 7.30 at St John’s Smith Square, London. 


The Amadeus Piano Trio will play: 
Mozart...K502 in B flat 
Beethoven...Opus 1 No 3 in C Minor . 
Brahms...Opus 87 in C Major 
Reserved seats at £7.50 are available in advance to 
readers of Point 3. Please apply by 31 March at the latest 


to Michael Rawling, 10 Uphill Rd, Mill Hill, London 
NW7; Tel: 01 959 3866 
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Your =" 
letiers 


We reserve the right to edit letters. 
Only letters with full name and address 
will be considered for publication. 


RECONCILIATION 


What an exciting ee (1989) for 
Toc H to e discussing 
reconciliation! We in BAOR are 
especially privileged, in being in the 
centre of the exciting changes in 
Europe. As Field Officer in BAOR 
I went to Berlin in October to visit 
our centre at Spandau and, 
accompanied by my wife and my 
two colleagues David Woodall and 
Geoff Mepham, went for a meal in 
East Berlin. Crossing via 
Checkpoint Charlie to the East 
meant that we had to return to 
West Berlin by midnight. 


When we arrived back after an 
excellent meal we were amazed to 
see hundreds of people and dozens 
of cars at the border. We were 


informed by a BBC radio reporter 
that the East Germans were about 
to open the border crossings with 
West Berlin. On the stroke of 
midnight the crossing was_opened 
and we travelled with the first East 
Germans who were given their 
‘freedom’. For the next two or three 
hours we became a part of the 
exciting occasion and I persuaded 
the French, German, American and 
British border guards to sign a 
document to say that we were there 
at this time. 


Toc H could not have chosen a 
better year to begin to look at the 
theme of ‘reconciliation’. 


Tony Caldwell 
Germany 


CUTTING DOWN 


In the interests of economy, 
paramount in all our minds, has 
anyone come up with the idea of 
publishing Point 3 on alternate 
months only? The British Legion 
has been doing this for years, with 
no apparent loss. Communication is 
important throughout the 
movement, but surely a monthly 
journal is not vital; anyway, it is 
worth giving real consideration. 


WE HNEN'T 


HEARD ROM 
YOU ATELY! 


Similarly, and equally seriously, 
would it not be possible and 
practicable to hold Central Council 
every other year, and make another 
saving on expenditure? Admittedly, 
Councillors and others look 
forward to, and thoroughly enjoy, 


the annual meeting of old friends, | 


and the interchange of experiences, 
but is it really necessary and does it 
truly justify the expenses involved? 


It would be enlightening to hear the 

views of the membership as a 
whole. 

Edwin H. Mason 

Redditch 


sreview 


Blindfolded against Pain 


Life with a Star 
by Jiri Weil 
Collins, £12.95 


A year and a half ago Primo Levi's 
devastating account of Auschwitz, 
The Drowned and the Saved was 
reviewed in Point 3 (Sept. 1988). As 
a compelling and clinical account of 
the Holocaust and its after-effects it 
was a great achievement. Yet, for 
all his objectivity, Levi was finally 
trapped by his conviction that the 
Germans, as a people, were 
uniquely dangerous: ‘I would like to 
understand you’ comes his cry of 
despair. In Life with a Star, the story 
of a Jew in Nazi occupied 
Czechoslovakia, Jiri Weil answers 
that unanswerable plea. With rare 
self-denial he breaks the bonds of 
exclusivity, making the Jewish plight 
a universal one, showing us that to 
‘understand’ the Nazis is to 
understand mankind itself. 


No doubt, Weil's different 
experience partly accounts for his 
10 


freer perspective. He was never 
actually interned in Auschwitz, and 
suffered too acutely under Stalinism 
and post-war Communism to see 
Fascism in isolation. Of greater 
importance is the fact that Weil is a 
poet, and poets can express certain 
truths other writers cannot. 


The book does not simply describe 
the psychological and physical 
sufferings of its hero, Josef 
Roubicek; nor does it attempt to 
discuss or explain them. The prose 
itself enacts his hand-to-mouth 
existence. Short, flat sentences 
erupt from a mind too tired and 
beaten down to think. The effect is 
that of a man blindfolded against 
pain. When summoned by an 
official to sign his life away, all he 
can feel is relief ‘that it would be 
warm in the office’. With such deft 
understatements Weil exposes the 
full horror of the Nazi Strategy, 
designed to make the Jews destroy 
themselves. Through Josefs 
apparent imnocence, the author 
creates humour, but a humour so 
blackly ironic that the jokes fall like 
mortal blows. Of the man who gives 
Josef his condemning star he 
comments ‘He must have been glad 
there was such a demand for his 
goods...they were of the highest 
quality, cheap, a real bargain. In 
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fact, they were practically giving 
them away’. Yet there are passages 
of colloquial tenderness when Josef 
escapes into dreams of his lover 
Ruzena, caressing the reader as 
they comfort Josef himself. 


Prague itself is presented as 
frighteningly ordinary, but we catch 
glimpses of the inferno-like Jewish 
quarter - ʻa deep, black chasm’ 
which ‘seemed to writhe with pain’. 
Language has been corrupted there 
by the ‘crooked letters’ of the 
faceless Gestapo. Josef repeats 
meaningless words to himself in an 
attempt to preserve an untainted 
vocabulary. The Jews wait in the 
‘circus’ to be sent to extermination 


camps and, infected by barbarism, 


begin to treat each other “like 
wolves’. But Josef grasps that they 
have been condemned to a state far 
lower than that of any animal in this 
chilling paradox: ‘There are things a 
horse won’t do even if you whi 
him from morning till night. Man 1s 
powerful - he’ll do anything’. 


He sces how he and his people, 
entangled in a web of demons, 
suffer torture and indignity in 
silence. One demon is materialism; 
‘They loved things’, he remarks, 
watching how others cling to money 
and possessions, hoping to ‘buy’ life. 


sss === 
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[Poperinge] 


Jacques Ryckebosch returned to 
Talbot House last autumn after his 
very serious illness but he will 
obviously have to work rather more 
normal hours in future. John 
Crocker and Bert Hill, who stepped 
into the breach when Jacques was 
taken ill last March, have agreed 
between them to spend the whole 
of this summer at Talbot House so 
that Jacques can concentrate on his 
duties as a guide to the increasing 
numbers of visitors. At the height of 
the summer two or three coach 
loads a day came to see round the 
house, and there were over 10,000 
visitors in all last year. 


During 1990, 25 parties plan to visit 
Talbot House. Many are already 
full but if you would like to join a 
arty please write to Ken 
rideaux-Brune at headquarters. 
He wil! gladly let you have a note of 
parties which stil! have vacancies. 


A school in Leicestershire is paying 
a return visit to Talbot House. The 
teacher in charge says that their 
first visit last April was, from his 
point of view, the best school trip 


Josef begins to see that this is a 
false hope and a self-destructive 
one: ‘If we had no hope we would 


fight’. He begins to fight by 
becoming materially and physically 
worthless to ‘Them’. His spiritual 
fight is more tortuous: he must face 
that existence alone, the passive 
wait for death is the wrong thing to 
hope for. It is only when Ruzena 
appears again in his dream, Ruzena 
who has never stopped fighting, 
that he finally rediscovers spiritual 
courage. The ghost speaks for Josef 
too when she says ‘Now I am alive’. 
Symbolic depths emerge from the 
flat text; the filthy Vltava becomes a 
River of Eternal Life... 


In this moving novel, Weil not only 
speaks for all oppressed people 
(one thinks particularly of South 
Africa) but to all the Josef 
Roubiceks of this world, plagued by 
fear, apathy or indifference - and is 
that not Everyman? In the face of 
revolution in Eastern Europe it 
gains a crucial new relevance. As 
Eliot wrote, ‘History may be 
servitude; history may be freedom’. 


Helen Wallace 


E Helen Wallace Writes about her 
recent visit to Poland on pages 


ee 
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Two Visitors’ Books were given to Talbot House, Poperinge, in memory of 
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Gwen Williams of Kempston Branch, by her family last year. Money was also 
donated to the Peace Bell Appeal. Gwen joined Toc H through Kempston 
and her trip to Poperinge, her first visit abroad, made a great impression on 
her. She died last spring and is greatly missed. The picture shows members of 


the branch looking at the books. 


he has ever taken part in; but he 
adds that the pressure for a return 
visit came from the pupils 
themselves. After he showed some 
slides of last year’s trip at a school 
assembly everyone filed out in a 
thoughtful silence. To anyone who 
knows the normal atmosphere of 
school assemblies that is convincing 
evidence of the way Talbot House 
and all it stands for still speaks 
powerfully to young people today. 


[Zimbabwe | 


‘Mangwanani 
Zimbabwe’ 


(‘Good Morning Zimbabwe’) 


At the request of Toc IH Zimbabwe 
two volunteers are spending a year 
in Harare trying to develop Toc II 
projects. The two volunteers are 
Pete Davidson and John Rhodes, 
both of whom have considerable 
experience of Toc H projects in this 
country and have lived in the Toc H 
Community House in Putney. They 
flew to Zimbabwe in September 
1989 and will be working with the 
residents of the two Toc H hostels 
in Harare, and with other young 
people in the city. In the first of a 
series of reports for Point 3 Pete 
and John record their initial 
impressions. 


And the traffic isn’t all one way. 
Seven young people from the 
Poperinge area took part in Toc H 
projects in the UK last summer. 
They were so enthusiastic on their 
return that as early as last October 
teachers were calling at Talbot 
House to find out when details of 
this summer’s programme would be 
available. 


Ken Prideaux-Brune 


We left Putney on the last of the 
hot summer nights, a heavily laden 
car struggling to Heathrow where 
we popped the first of a thousand 
malaria pills. British Airways landed 
us in Africa 10 hours later and the 
first face we met was Robert 
Mugabe’s, grinning down from a 
regal style portrait in the Airport 
building's immigration hall. 


The two Toc H hostels are large, up 
to 50 residents in each and very 
basic by Community House 
standards - no microwaves here! 
Despite 10 years of African majority 
rule there are still many colonial 
style buildings and colonial habits 
die hard. We are served tea and 
cakes at three hourly intervals by 
African staff who shuffle silently 
around as they work, speaking only 
when spoken to. 


We received a very warm welcome 
from both the hostel residents who 
Continued overleaf 1; 


Retirement Challenge 


If you are aged 55 or over, and can 
offer two months of your time, you 
are invited to apply to do volunteer 
work in the USA. If you’re flexible, 
caring, have a sense of adventure 
and enjoy new challenges, this 
Opportunity could be what you're 
looking for. 


For many years Toc H has been 
closely linked with the Winant 
Clayton exchange scheme with 
America. I believe that there are 
many retired people who would 
welcome similar opportunities to 
travel and to do something useful; 
and that they would make an 
important contribution. To test that 
belief a small pilot scheme is being 
launched. Older volunteers, of 
course, are not ticd to the summer 
vacation period, when fares are at 
their highest, and so the first 
volunteers will travel to America 
this autumn. 


Volunteers are needed for a variety 
of work in Boston’s largest parish; 


Continued from 
previous page 


are predominantly African and the 
local Toc H members, who 
predominantly aren't. The latter are 
keen to attract new members - a 
familiar story! Having settled into 
our African surrounds the first 
impressions of this young and 
developing nation began to get in 
our minds. The beautiful tree-lined 


avenues with jacaranda  trecs 
spilling purple blossom onto the 
already carpeted streets; the 


women, elegant in posture, defying 
physics as they carry precariously 
balanced loads upon their heads 
whilst bearing the latest child in an 
improvised sling behind; older 
children, bare-footed, juggling an 
old rag substituted for a football, 
trying to emulate their heroes of the 
Dynamos or the Highlanders; 
out-of-town people wandering 
along dusty roads, seeming to come 
from nowhere and to have no 
destination; in the distance, the low 
grey rools and the squalor of the 
industrial suburbs...and beyond, the 
trees and grasses of the bush. 


Since independence, many aspects 
of the country have expanded and 
services such as health care and 
education are widely available. It 
has not been possible for industry 
to expand sufficiently to meet the 
employment demands of the 
increasingly cducated population, 


work with people who are 
emal ill in Maine; at a centre A 
homeless people 1m Albuquerq 
New Mexico; and probably Cupa 
this has yet to be confirmed) 10 
work with American Indians in 


Paso, Texas. All are organisations 


which believe in the importance of 
volunteers, not just as cheap labour 
but as an important part of their 
reason for existence. ‘The ot 
Martin’s Center for the Homeless, 
for instance, writes: ‘Within the 
context of all the available services 
at the Center, volunteers, paid stall 
and visitors can experience what it 
means to put aside our tightly held 
bias about each other and discover 
that, underneath, people are all 
very much alike. To put aside the 
barriers of status, economic 
privilege and social acceptability 
requires putting aside a fear of the 
unknown - the unknown that is 
there when we encounter another 
person, and the unknown of who 
we may really be underneath the 
outer layers of our lives. To put 


and there is high unemployment, 
particularly in the rural areas. Many 
people have moved from the rural 
to urban areas, where there is work 
to be had on the large industrial 
estates and accommodation is 
available in densely packed blocks 
of flats, surrounded by high security 
walls and looking like one of 
HM prisons. 


As the tide of people flows into the 
suburbs it brings with it flotsam and 
jetsam in the form of ‘street-kids’. 
The street-kids issue has featured in 
several editorials of The Herald, the 
daily newspaper, and workshops on 
the subject have been organised by 
influential church and community 
bodies. The strect-kids, some of 
whom are as young as eight or nine, 
are to be found in and around the 
city, begging, stealing and searching 
for any means to scrape together 
enough cents to survive. They are, 
of course, vulnerable to all the 
usual forms of exploitation. It is 
here that we have identified a 


potential target for some Toc H 
work... 


But there is a lot of ground work to 
be done, particularly in enthusing 
enough young Africans to join us as 
volunteers. We have been 
addressing groups in the two Toc H 
hostels and organised a ‘press 
conference’ with the school of 
journalism at the polytechnic. We 
were able to offer a number of 
small-scale projects designed to be 
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aside these barriers between 
ourselves and our neighbours is to 
grow in the love of Christ ¢ 
Martin’s is a place to grow,’ 


I’m afraid we cannot, at least in this 
first ae ental year, offer any 
kind of bursaries and volunteers will 
have to meet all their costs. The 
will, however, receive a good deal 
of hospitality and will Probably 
make some lasting friendships. 


At this stage this is an independent 
venture, with no formal links either 
to Winant Clayton Volunteers or to 
Toc H, though both are being very 
supportive. I hope,however, that 
the first volunteers to visit America, 
in this Toc H 75th birthday year, 
will all be Toc H members. If you'd 
like to know more about it please 
write to me: 


Ken Prideaux-Brune 
Retirement Challenge c/o Toc H, 
1 Forest Close, Wendover, 

Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 


the seed for an action group, whose 
energies we could then channel 
towards the main problems. 


The first of these projects took 
place at Mukurisi Woodlands, a 
game reserve just outside Harare. 
The work was no different to the 
conservation we do in Britain, 
clearing away unwanted plants. But 
the tools were more archaic - man 

of us were picking at the ground, 
baked hard by the sun, with 
long-handled hoes typical of those 
used by small-scale rural farmers. 
And instead of cows and sheep in 
neatly hedged fields, our 
companions were eland, impala, 
wildebeest and zebra, some of 
which came within about 50 yards in 
order to drink at the watering-hole. 
The most captivating volunteers 
were two baby elephants who 
insisted on investigating the work at 
close quarters...in the end everyone 
downed tools, enraptured by their 
antics. 


The most significant moment for us 
was at lunch-time, when we played 
a Toc H game requiring everyone 
to pul their hands on a circular 
table, with their neighbours’ hands 
in between their own. Suddenly a 
picture of great harmony appeared 
as the black, white and coloured 
skins mingled in front of us, the 
smiling faces saying it all. This was 
just the start we had been 
hoping for. 
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news 
from 


BAOR 


This year we will be running 
layschemes at Berlin, Verden, 
olfenbuttel, Paderborn and 

Munster. Each one of these cities 

and towns has a unique place in 

the history of Germany with places 


Get Up and Go of interest to visit. 


Tony Caldwell 


Now is the time to start planning 
your summer holidays. That is why 
we in BAOR are co-ordinating our 
summer playschemes and looking 
for volunteers before everyone 
disappears to the beaches. 


Now some of you wonder what is a 
‘summer playscheme’. Briefly, the 
playschemes are run in order to: 


1. Be a part of Toc H involvement 
and commitment to the welfare of 
British Forces Germany personnel. 


2. To give Toc H personnel from 
UK the opportunity to meet and 
work with others within BAOR, 
including soldiers and German 
nationals. 


For a number of years now Toc H 
has been successfully leading two 
week summer playschemes at 
different locations within Germany. 
The children who attend these are 
normally aged between 6-11, and 
are the children of soldiers 
stationed in Germany. We provide 
various activities such as organised 
games, art/craft plus general 
activities designed to challenge and 
entertain these young people. This 
creates the opportunity for the 
children to develop teamwork and 
confidence and provides a holiday 
atmosphere for young people who 
may desperately need a holiday. It 
also relieves the parents, especially 
the mothers, of responsibility for 
lanning activities for their children 
or two weeks out of the six or so 
that they are off school. The 
parents are exceedingly thankful for 
this! 


But another great benefit of these 
playschemes is the opportunity for 
the volunteers to get to work 
together as a team in planning and 
co-ordinating the overall strategy of 
‘their particular playschemes’. It 
gives them the opportunities to 
explore a different culture and 
life-style of a foreign country, and 
provides the opportunity to 
experience something of military 
life, which is often an alien 
environment of its own. 


All this provides an exciting two 
weeks in the summer for those who 
volunteer. 


What are we looking for in 
volunteers? 

Briefly, we are looking for people 
with ‘get up and go’, bags of 
enthusiasm and a genuine interest 
in children. The minimum age is 18 
years and often the volunteers tend 
to be in their teens or early 
twenties. 


These young people provide plenty 
of energy for us to burn up. 


However, there are also 
Opportunities for more mature 
people who can bring their 


experience and ability to be patient 
and considerate while working in a 
team. The Military provide 
accommodation and transport and 
there will be opportunities to mix 
with and enjoy the company of 
people stationed in Germany. 


This year’s playschemes are to be 
managed differently to previous 
years. The responsibility will be 
shared between BAOR and UK, 
with the Field Officer, Tony 
Caldwell, being a member of the 
two paris of this playscheme 
co-ordinating committee, in order 
to provide continuity. 


We are presently looking for both 
volunteers and leaders, with the 
ability both to lead and to serve, 
showing consideration for each 
other and genuine interest in Toc H 
and the work we are endeavouring 
to do. 


People like this are hard to find! 
But I am sure that they exist within 
Toc H. 


Last year  playschemes were 
appreciated by the Military and 
some of the people who attended 
as volunteers exemplified all that 
Toc H should be. 


The Summer Projects Booklet will 
give details of the various schemes 
and how to apply. 


COULD YOU BE ONE OF THE 
TEAM? 


Look forward to seeing you in 
BAOR! 


E Tony Caldwell is the Field Officer 
for Toc H, BAOR 
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Christmas Gift 


‘Each year’, writes Kath Kirby of 
Grays Branch in Essex, ‘we hold a 
special effort in aid of family purse. 


For many years this took the form 

of a Rummage Sale but four years 

ago, duc to age and lack of 

transport, we changed to a coffee 

morning and bring & buy which last 
| year raised £96. 


| ‘In addition, on alternate years we 
hold a Christmas Gift Shop - so 
called because it is purely a sale of 
goods, 99% of which are hand 
made, with no side shows or raffles. 
Admission is free. Last year we 
raised £409 and as usual we gave 
half to Family Purse and half to a 
local charity. 


‘We have a membership of 14, all 
but two of whom are over 70. It was 
with some hesitation that we agreed 
to hold a Shop again but thanks to 
help from the district branch 
members who provided the 
“muscle” all went smoothly. We 
were so thrilled with the result of 
our effort that we thought we 
would like to share the news . 


Any Old 
Newspapers? 


Earlier this year Harpenden Toc H 
member, Percy English, answered 
an appeal for used spectacles to be 
sent to the University of Bangui in 
the Central African Republic. In his 
letter of thanks to Percy the 
Professor of British Literature, the 
Revd Prof B Lloyd-Davies, says 
‘one of our greatest needs is for a 
regular supply of British 
newspapers for the use of our 
students - whom the glasses were 
for. If you take a newspaper every 
day and would be willing to send a 
copy once or twice a month, I'd be 
very pleased to hear from you’. 


If any Toc H members would like to 
send papers to Bangui, the address 
is: Revd Prof B Lloyd-Davies, BP 
1933, Bangui, Central African 
Republic. 


Percy is also willing to send another 
packet of glasses if he receives 
enough to do so. His address is 
Mystole, Hatching Green, 


Harpenden, Herts. 
Continued overleaf 13 
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Some members of Selly Oak Friendship ‘Circle on the shores of Ullswater 
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during their holiday at Weirside Toc H Centre in September. 


Getting Toc H across 


Julia Norman, Development 
Officer (Projects) in Kirklees and 
Calderdale, describes an effective 
way of getting involved in the local 
community. 


October 25, 1989, was a day of 
Toc H positive action in Halifax. 
We called it the ‘Consultation Day’. 


Many representatives of voluntary 
and statutory organisations were 
invited to attend one of three 
informal discussion sessions held in 
a local Leisure Centre. Light 
refreshments were available for the 
morning and afternoon sessions and 
therc was a buffet lunch. Invitations 
were sent and replies received. We 
met many people during that day 
and conversation flowed. We made 
new contacts, exchanged ideas, 
found areas of common ground. It 


enabled us to enhance general 
awareness of Toc H and its 
aclivities and also to highlight 


achievements and future plans. 


We have been pro-active in 


Friends from 
Both Sides 


Port Penrhyn, the Toc H centre in 
North Wales, was visited by a group 
of children from Belfast last 
summer in the fourth of these trips 
organised by the Belfast Children 
Holiday Group. The children came 
from both sides of the religious 
divide and according to Harold 
Williams, chairman of Port 
Penrhyn’s Management committee, 
there have been reports of children 
back in the city refusing to get 
involved in fights when they 
recognise one of their ‘opponents’ 
as being a friend from onc of these 
holidays. He explains that Toc H 
wants to extend the scheme, but it is 
extremely expensive and dependent 
on sponsorship. 
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initiating two way communication 
between Toc H and outside 
agencies. Identifying community 
needs and being part of community 
plans enables us to make a positive 
contribution. The response that we 
have had has been excellent - 
ositive and enthusiastic. Many 
ideas have been exchanged. To 
follow up these ideas and put them 
into practice is an exciting 
challenge. New areas of joint 
development work are being 
planned for the coming months and 
into the 90s. Projects are starting to 
take shape. 


Assessment of any activity such as 
this is important if we are to 
evaluate successes, growth and 
development. We have established 
a working practice but it is flexible. 


I believe when we assess results in 
six to 12 months, we will find that 
this format for community dialogue 
is an effective model which can be 
used in other localities. 


Penrhyn. 
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Wadon District held 
rededication service at Chiseldon in 
September, a rare and welcome 
chance to come together as a 
district. 


Bridlington Action Group had an 
enjoyable but exhausting time with 
a group of Barnardo’s children 


from a run-down estate jp 
Bradford, whom they took to 
Colsterdale in the summer, 


Activities included climbing, pony 
trekking, badge-making, shooting at 
Catterick Camp and swimming and 
the highlight was an outing to 
Lightwater Valley. 


AVariety 
of Ventures 


‘The St Helen’s Branch in Jersey’, 
according to Chairman Dolen 
Querée, ‘only has seven members 
but is indeed a very active branch’. 
Amongst other things, the members 
are involved with the RNIB and 
regularly empty its ‘blind boxes’ 
R in shops, hotels and bars. 

early £900 was raised in this way 
last year. They alo collect 
spectacles which they pass onto a 
Toc H member in Norfolk, who in 
turn sends them to Third World 
Countries; and they raise funds for 
Toc H and local causes by collecting 
and selling used stamps. There is an 
extremely popular annual 
Christmas get together and carol 
singing at the local Old Folks’ 
Home. The branch meets weekly 
and is always happy to welcome 
new people. 


Some of the children and staff from Northern Ireland who visited Port 


Photo: North Wales Chronicle 


> G was a good attendance at the 
Tayforth District annual 
rededication service in September, 
held in Broughty Ferry. 


The Conwy and Clwyd Districts 
had an enjoyable Harvest 
Thanksgiving Supper but this year it 
was tinged with sadness because of 
the closure of Conwy Branch. 
‘Despite this, writes District 
Chairman Margaret Clegg, ‘the spirit 
and fellowship of Toc H persisted 
throughout the evening. 


Clevedon and Nailsea Branches 
welcomed children from a nearby 
Shaftesbury School for disabled 
children who were enjoying their 
annual outing, and laid on a 
marvellous tea. Despite terrible 
weather, the children had a good 
time - they were taken in their 
ambulances to the front and the 
proprietor of the amusement 
arcade kindly gave them several 
pounds worth of change to use on 
the games. 


Edgmond Branch recently 
dedicated a wooden seat in the 
local cemetery with a plaque 
bearing the inscription To the 
memory of all members of Edgmond 
Joint Branch Toc H. Members’ 
names are being put on brass plates 
in tribute to their memory. 


y 

‘A Celebration of Toc H’ was the 
title of a day in York last autumn 
organised by staff members Bill 
Bains and John Dunwell. Different 
generations joined together for an 
enjoyable and stimulating day. 
Reflection and group discussion 
focused on asking what we had to 
celebrate - and concluded that 
there was a great deal! George Lee 
rounded the day off with a lively 
talk which went through the history 
of Toc H and brought it right up to 
the present. 


orthing men’s Branch have 
presented a cheque for £3000 to the 
Careline Appeal. The money was a 
bequest from a former holder of 
one of the emergency flashing 
lamps provided by the service set up 
by Toc H in the town 12 years ago. 
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m Staples, Avon District 
Secretary, writes to say that she has 
made enquiries about laying a 
wreath at the cenotaph near her 
home as part of the Remembrance 
Day Service in November this year. 
T understand the Toc H ribbon 
would be placed on the poppies. As 
Toc H is 75 years old this year, how 
about other branches doing the 
same?’ 


Edate 


new 
members 


The following new members were 
registered during December: 


Stephen A Coldbreath, Mary 
Demetriou, Robin A McSorley 
(Central branch) 

Cyril S Gay (Nailsea M) 

Mrs Nora K Stubbs (Nailsea W) 


Welcome to 5 new members 


obituaries — 


We regret to announce the death of 
the following members: 


In October 
Vera Pitt (Dover) 


In November 
Arthur J Bick (Nailsea) 
Norman Hepworth 

(late Morecambe) 
Arthur N Statham (Earley) 


Jack Porter Chippendale, who died last year, 
was a life long member of Ormskirk Branch, 
where he occupied every position except padre. 
He spent several years on the CEC, and came 
from a Toc H family. 

CGJ 


Eric Fox, a long-standing and respected Toc H 
member, died recently. He was secretary of the 
South Yorkshire District, an office he had held 
for many years having originally joined Toc H in 
Doncaster 40 years ago. He was a great helper at 
Colsterdale in its infancy. He loved the 
movement and will be sadly missed. 

JA 


Members of Toc H in South Devon were deeply 
shocked by the sudden death of Wilfrid J (Wilf) 
Horwell while he was bellringing - one of his 
main interests. Wilf first met Toc H in India 
whilst in HM Forces, and joined the Newton 
Abbot Branch in 1958. He was for many years 
jobmaster and was for the second time chairman 
when he died. He was much liked for his 
generous and outgoing manner and will be sadly 
missed. 

NAP 


Jack Gowers, who died in November, was the 
longest serving member of Rochdale Branch. He 
joined Toc H in 1924, when a regular soldier in 
India. During the war he served in the Burma 
campaign. Later he became a Schoo! Attendance 
Officer with Manchester Education Department. 
His interest in children in need led him to 
become one of the founders of the Manchester 
Children's Camp at Rhyl, which was his main 
interest for many years. He was a loyal branch 
member and a good speaker, and he will be 
greatly missed. 

GB 


We give thanks for their lives 
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COMPASS | 
POINTS 


a new newsletter 


Produced quarterly, this 
excellent new newsletter con- 
tains all you need to know 
about projects and the pro- 
ject development programme, 
writes the Director. Edited by 
John Biggerstaff, it covers 
decisions of the National 
Projects subCommittee, news 
of new projects, articles about 
various aspects of projects, 
Statistics, address changes etc. 
For anyone who has been ask- 
ing ‘Hows the project 
development programme 
going?’ this is your answer. 


It will be sent, free, to regional 
project committees, regional 
chairers and others with 
special responsibilities. It is 
also available, at £2-00 per 
annum, to anyone else who 
would like to keep themselves 
up to date. Just send £2 to 
John Biggerstaff, 2 
Ennerdale Road, Wistaston, 
Crewe, Cheshire CW2 8RT. 


ALL CENTRAL 
COUNCILLORS 


-ATTENTION! 


MARCH 9-11 1990 


Development Officers Tim 
Day and John Burgess will be 
running a special weekend 
this year to help you to 
interpret the new role which 
Central Councillors now have. 


The focus will be on the new 
geographical areas involved 
and on the responsibilities 
which you will have. Everyone 
will participate on what should 
be .an active and enjoyable 
weekend. 


All applications should be sent 
to: Timothy J Day, 2 Church 
View, Buckingham Rd, South 
Holmwood, Nr Dorking, 
Surrey, RIIS 4LB. 
Tel: 0306 889369 


centres 


Colsierdale 


Easter Project 


April 16 - 20 
A fun-filled Easter Extra- 
vaganza, primarily concerned 


with organising a couple of local 
play days - one for children and 
one for pensioners! With time to 
enjoy the Yorkshire Dales and 
each others’ company, this 
should be a real Easter treat. 
Cost: £10 


Grand Charity Ball 

April 28 

This is a Ball to celebrate the 
75th Anniversary of Toc H. 
Taking place at the Granby 
Hotel, Harrogate, it will feature 
a live Dance Band and a buffet 
supper. Tickets, price £12.50, will 
be on sale soon - reserve yours 
now! 


Volunteers wanied as 
The Management Committee of 
the Toc H Colsterdale Centre is 
compiling a list of individuals or 
couples interested in volun- 
tecring to act as honorary relief 
wardens. 
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rideaux House 


from the Cuddesdon House 


Working with Toc H 


to End Racism 
March 16 - 18 


From Friday evening to Sunday 
midday, Members and Staff of Toc 
H are invited to meet to discuss our 
working with Ethnic groups. 


Places are limited, please apply 
now to: 

David Harrison 

TOC H Development Officer 
Office 9, 26 Waterloo Street, 
Clifton Village, Bristol BS8 4BT 


All costs for this training have 
been covered by Toc H. 


Perceptions 

June 29- July 1 h 

This weekend project aims tO 
challenge participants’ perceptions 
by looking at self-awareness. Using 
exercişes and discussions, we will 
look a minority needs and how this 
affects you. This will be a different 
type of project which will be 
interesting and fun. Cost: £15 
(subsidy available) 


For further details of these and 
other events at Colsterdale, contact: 
John Dunwell, 

Development Officer, 

Toc H Colsterdale Centre, 
Masham, Ripon, N Yorks, 

HG4 4NN. Tel:0765 (Ripon)89382 


Relief Wardens 
This will involve living in the 
Warden’s flat at the centre for 
occasional weekends or weeks, to 
suit. To find out more, please 
contact John Dunwell, Develop- 
ment Officer, at the above address. 
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Alison House 


Offenders and the 


Voluntary Sector 
Weekend conference 

March 9-11 

How can offenders, the 
authorities and voluntary 


organisations in the community 
help each other? This is the 
question we will explore during 
this event, aided by guest 
speakers from the Probation and 
Prison services. 

If you have an interest in this 
subject and would like to 
participate in the event, please 
write to: 

John Mitchell, 

Toc H Headquarters, 

1 Forest Close, Wendover, 
Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 
Cost: £10 (payable at time of 
booking). 


The Community and Fellowship of 
Friends Anonymous Service 


BBP 


Prideaux House is not a hotel, nor a boarding house, nor a hostel. It is the home 
of a community of people who have found their faith in God very real and 
relevant. 


aqs 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the EE month. The 
charge is 5p a word (minimum 50p) plus VAT, to 
Point 3 Magazine. Rates of display 
advertisemenis can be obtained from the 
Editorial Office, Toc H, 38 Newark Strect, 
London El 2AA. Tel: 01 375 0547 


Our aim is to offer good quality accommodation in a homely atmosphere for 
that short break in London, near the West End, theatres, shops, museums and 
concerts. Ideally suited for persons attending conferences, courses, business 
meetings, interviews, and for those in need of relaxation. Perfect for groups or 
persons wanting peace and quiet. 


Accommodation is offered in The Stanley Coulson Wing of our Community 
House and Centre in ten single (only) rooms, and all proceeds support our work 
in Hackney. 


Falmouth Toc H Holiday House. Accommodation 
for five, plus cot. Open all year. £60 per week. Tel 
Falmouth (0326) 312689 


Each bedroom has a very high standard of furbishing with own wash-basin. 
There are good shower facilities, lounges, TV Room, small garden and the 
Community Chapel. Wholesome cooking is the norm. Sadly, accommodation is 
not suitable for children, smokers and persons on specific orthodox diets. 


Hythe, Kent homely accommodation in 
member's home. Bed/breakfast and/or evening 
meal or full board, very reasonable rates. Enquire 
Nesta Cock, 7 Tournay Close, Lympne, Hythe, 
Kent CT21 4LL. Tel: 0303 369400, 


For further information contact: 
The Rev Gualter R de Mello, Prideaux House, Ecumenical Interfaith Centre, 
10 Church Crescent, London, E9 7DL. Telephone: 01 986 2233. 


(If writing, state name of paper, quoting ‘ACC/87’.) 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc. gold stamped to your 
requirements. Details: Northern Novelties, 
Bradford BD3 8BT. 
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